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which extended from the Eider to the Garigliano, from
the Raab to the Ebro, a culture, national, that is German
in tone, based upon the foundations of the Church. He
desired the clergy first to be well educated themselves,
and then to become centres of enlightenment to the sur-
rounding laity. He himself set the example of industry
and application to learning, and the cause of education
suffered severely by his death. The tenth and eleventh
centuries were times of greater ignorance ar*d barbarism
than the ninth. The two following centuries were
occupied by the activity of the Schoolmen. The human
mind revolted from the fetters in which the clergy had
attempted to confine it. A real interest in philosophy
was awakened ; an attempt was made to reconcile the
teaching of Aristotle with that of St. Paul, to harmonise
reason and revelation. The principal effect which the
Schoolmen had on education was to determine the form
in which instruction should be given. They had, at the
same time, a considerable indirect influence in stimulat-
ing the intellect to speculation, in rousing a dissatisfeiction
with dogmas which were incapable of proof, and in pre-
paring the way for the Reformation.          c

The age of the Schoolmen was also the age of chivalry.
Side by side with the education of the cloister and the
cathedral was the education of the castle. Here the
young knight learnt a good deal that he learns at the
present day in our public schools. The trivium and
qiiadrivitim were understood to be intended only for
clerics and men of learning; the knightly curriculum,
the seven free arts, as they were called, were to ride, to
swim, to shoot with bow and arrow, to box, to hawk, to
play chess, and to write poetry. In the cloister the body
was mortified, in the castle it was exalted ; in the cloister
the pupils might not so much as look at a woman's face,